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THE BALLAD OF HILTON THE LEGATEE. 
MaRCH. : 
114 i 
|i all ye women who work for your 
bread! 
Hither, come hither unto me! 
You shall be cared for, housed and fed.” 
Thus cried Hilton the Legatee: 
‘“‘ For my master hath died and left to me 
A lordly, but scarcely lucrative dome, 
On which they will tax me heavily — 
It shall be the Working-Woman’s Home!” 


APRIL. 


*‘Ho! women whose eyes with sewing are red! 
Ye may not bring to this hostelry 
Either machine, or needle, or thread.” 
Thus cried Hilton the Legatee: 
** Ye who have dollars, I cry to ye— 
Ye who have not may go to— Rome. 
Though your week’s board more than a week’s 
pay be: 
This is the Working-Woman’s Home!” 


JUNE. 


‘* Ho! all mortals, Dick, Harry, and Fred! 
Come to my inn for the sake of G.! 

Of women have I but fifty head!” 
Thus cried Hilton the Legatee: 
“« Jew, or Gentile, or Heathen Chinee! 

I will give you a bar where the beer shall foam; 
In Charity’s name, oh, list my plea! 

Come to the Working-Woman’s Home!” 


ENVoy. 


*« Princes, and ye who to spend are free!” 
In a voice as sweet as the honey-comb, 
Thus cried Hilton the Legatee: 
“ This is the ,,jamoyzy s,uemoj-3uryxI0O 
Park Avenue Hotel!” 


AFRICA. 








Tue Democrats of Pennsylvania have placed 
in nomination for one of the chief officers in 
the State government aman bearing the odd 
name of J. Simpson Africa. Mr. Africa is 
stated to be unexceptionable personally, but 
his.name is clearly against him. In the first 
place, the tendencies of the Democracy run 
rather counter to Africa in any form. In the 
second, ‘J, Simpson” is associated, in the 
popular mind with a pledge—a different kind 
of one, too, from what they expect Africa to 
make. Finally, the name suggests possibilities 
of the paragraphers of the State (they are 
many) making fearful puns about.“ carrying 
the war into Africa,’ and other enormities. It 
is scarcely to be supposed that the managers 
can do any extensive rallying to such a name 
as Africa, or that the popular heart will respond, 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity and Africa.” 
However, there is one thing to be said in his 
favor. He differs (even if in name only) from 
other Pennsylvania politicians. No higher 
compliment could be’ paid by his most enthusi- 
astic supporter. 





JUNE; 


Lee is here, gay and festive June, robed 


in- flowers, and_rich with the songs. of 


birds; and the weirdly dulcet warwhoops 
of the strawberry-vender float noiselessly over 
the earth, as a tomcat along the top of a fence. 
June is the month of roses, love, string- 
beans, and other things too numerous to men- 
tion. June is the month when the ice-cream 
fiend sends out his circulars, and the Directory 
and the dog-law make their annual appearance. 
It is the time when the bosoms of Lotharios and 
undertakers are filled with hope. It.is the time 
when the eight-dollar flannel-suit makes its ap- 
pearance and. the ulster languishes serenely in 
the shock, while the oyster is supplanted by 
spring-lamb. It is on these delicious evenings 
when the moon throws its silvery glory through 
the clouds, and the breezes just stir the nodding 
violets, that Daphnis, as he presses his lips 
against Chloe’s, and sees naught but happiness 
ahead, wishes he had his overcoat on. 

In June the newspapers are full of all sorts 
of alluring advertisements of hotels, country- 
board, sea-side resorts, horse-races and almost 
everything else which one can readily think of. 
It it also the month when the linen duster 
makes its annual début. We could say a great 
deal more on this subject, but we wish to 
leave room for something else, and save suffi- 
cient material for another editorial for next 
year. 








A KEYSTONE CONTEST, 


ee E State of Pennsylvania is known in pol- 
itics as the ‘‘ Keystone State.” It is 
pivotal, and on its decision the drift of 
political sentiment in national questions may 
be said to depend. It is known, also, (though 
not only in politics, however, but otherwise as 
well) as the commonwealth wherein the demoral- 
ization of the public service and the debauch- 
ery of the elective franchise have attained their 
extremest limit. The contest now in progress 
is literally between two organizations. No vital 
principle is involved; no actual issue taken; 
no public interest is at stake. In everything 
save the names of the candidates and the stereo- 
typed recital of their “principles” the two par- 
ties are agreed. The influences which domi- 
nated the two conventions are the same, the 
manipulators identical. The voters are called 
upon to decide between two candidates of ‘‘ma- 
chine” creation. It is scarcely what, by the 
utmost stretch of imagination and fancy, could 
be called ‘‘a choice.” 

It is the continued recurrence of this sort of 
farce that has withdrawn a great mass of honest 
voters from further participation in political af- 
fairs.. The respective candidates are free from 
serious objections, and in another place than 
the one to which they aspire would, no doubt, 
be satisfactory. But with Wallace on one side 
and the Cameron clan on the other, the voter 
has not much chance. Dill and Hoyt are the 
names of the candidates. Wallace and Came- 
ron are really the ones before the people. The 
election will take place as usual, and either of 
the ‘‘machine” candidates will be chosen. The 
commonwealth will be “‘ run” as formerly, and 
the taxpayer will note no change. 

The existence of a wrong in no wise lessens 
the obligation of protesting against it. Hence, 
though there is little prospect of Pennsylvania 
freeing itself from the shackles of the corrupt 
political cabals which control it, it is neverthe- 
less as well to direct attention to the anomaly, 
lest, by tacit acquiescence, countenance may 
seem. to be given to a combined fraud and 
farce. 








TuE early swimmer catches the cramp. 





Puckerings. 





June with chest-protector variations has its 
disadvantages. 





Jupce Hitton will probably pan out better 
as an inn-keeper than as a philanthropist. It is 
more in his line. 





AxsouT this time expect large areas of ice- 
cream, with severe young-woman pressure; 
veering to sherry-cobblers. 





SWINBURNE has remarked that ‘‘that there is 
no building now the walls are built.” This is 
true. But you can turn it into a hotel. 





SITUATION Wantep. —The Chaplain of the 
Park Avenue Hotel, late Working Women’s 
Home, is out of employment. His case appeals 
to the sympathies of the public. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL picnic sandwiches are very 
dainty and soul-inspiring in their way, but, at 
the same time, they are not corpulent enough 
to solidify theinselves with the public. 





THE six-foot-two young man who went out 
in Sunday’s rain in his new white flannel suit 
is now advertising for a three-foot-and-a-half 
circus dwarf who wants to buy second-hand 
clothing. 





Ir there is anything in this world that makes 
a man so mad that he can’t distinguish his mo- 
ther from Sitting Bull, it is to read a daily pa- 
per half through, and suddenly discover it to 
be a week old. 

James RussELL LoOwELL, the poet, wants to 
know ‘What is so rare asa day in June?” If 
this present month is a specimen of the kind 
that Mr. Lowell is gone on, we think he might 
match it easily out of the last week in November. 

SUICIDEs are said to be comparatively infre- 
quent owing the month of June. The reason 
of this is readily to be found in the extra-large 
average of amateur /u/ieds and Faulines who 
come to the front at this season. 

Why is it that the Fourth of July always an- 
ticipates itself by a full month? The first fire- 
cracker of the year was heard on Monday; and 
now there is one small boy who will start out 
on the anniversary of the nation’s independence 
one finger ahead of his comrades. 

Now rose-fragrance floats round the gables, 

And Cloanthe has packed up her sables, 

And for business steady 
The drug-fiend gets ready 
His cholera-mixture and labels. 
THE meadow is fragrant and gay, 
All covered with newly-mown hay, 
And down in the lea 
The over-joyed bee 
Seems to murmur: ‘‘ Hey, what do you say ?” 
Now the rose glows in Angeline’s locks, 
And the swallows wing round us in flocks, 
And the bad little boys 
Make a terrible noise 
Going head over heels off the docks. 


Tuis ‘is the month of the flannel suit, 
Tender, delicious, honeyful June, 

When the lover plays on his ‘“‘amorous lute, 
And the nightingale ’s seldom out of tune. 

Oh! this is the month of delicate ferns; _. 


Oh! this is the month of soft blue’skies,*° | 


When the average young man’s fancy turns 
To colored stockings-and Oxford-ties. 



























































CANUTE AT THE SEASIDE. 


es 
ie is recorded that Canute was King of 
; what was then known as ‘‘ Merrie— spelled 
with an #e—England,” and now called 
‘“‘*Aughty Halbion” by the natives. The le- 
gend about him as it has been handed down 
to posterity (of which the reader is a part) may 
be best told in the words of the genuine true- 
born Briton. ‘They are these: 

Canute was king, and the story runs as ’ow, 
being one day wery weary, he happroached the 
sea-shore with a train of his courtiers. Thev 
were a rummy set, these ’ere courtiers, and they 
knew Canute well. 

‘¢ An’ now, my lads,” says Canute (he as was 
king), “‘ yees may do as pleases yees, for I’m 
for a peep at the waves.” 

Well, the courtiers they says, ‘‘ Hall right; 
we is willin’ to what suits yer ’ighness.” And 
accordin’ ’hall walked towards the sea. Then 
Canute (he as was king) says to Sixpenny Mar- 
shall, the leading courtier: ‘‘Go fetch me 
chair.” 

‘“¢ Me lud, I cannot,” says Marshall, a quick- 
like. 

***Cause why ?” says Canute. 

“Cause as to ow,” says Marshall, “ yer 
chair’s hupon the bluff, and it ain’t no hearthly 
use a movin’ of it to suit yer whims.” 

**’Ow now ?” says Canute (he as was king). 
“T calls ye, an’ I tells ye as’ow I wants me 
chair, and ’ere bees ye a comin’ an’ a tellin’ 
me it ain’t no good. Wots now?” 

** Lackaday,” says Ichabod Gridglegrust, the 
fust lud-in-waitin’, and hinquiry-man_there- 
abouts, ‘‘ //7’// get Yer Margesty a chair.” 

“Well, well,” says Canute, ‘‘ there is a man 
for whom /7?’d spend me laast ha’penny.” 

Then Gridglegrust he brought the chair, and 
put it aside of where Canute (he as was king) 
was standin’. 

‘Then Canute (he as was king) he gets up 
and he says straightaway: ‘‘ Hichibod, when I 
die I’ll leave ye me lands in Middlesex.” 

““ Yees too good,” says Ichabod. 

Then Canute (he as was king) he takes the 
chair, and he sets hisself down, and he says: 
«See ’ere, me luds, now look sharp, for I’se a 
goin’ to show yees something strange and won- 
derful-like.”” An’ they all listens. And Canute 
(he as was king) he says to thewaves: ‘‘Be stiil.” 

But the waves kept on a roarin’ an’ a ragin’ 
an’ a howlin’; but Canute he smiles an’ sez — 
(At this point the true Briton is overcome with 
emotion, and the recital of the narative is tem- 
porarily suspended). Resuming, he says: 

‘‘ Well, then,” sez Canute, “1 did this for to 
show yees as ’ow I could not control the waves 
of the sea. And, by blood and thunder, now 
as it is done, | don’t care a —— who knows it.” 

Such, gentle reader, is the story of Canute, 
as it is told by the true Briton. It must be ad- 
mitted that it is open to several objections. 
‘These arise, for the most part, from the inun- 
dations of the true Britons who for centuries 
have told the story. 

It is undeniable, of course, that by this long 
practice they have now got it in perfect shape. 
‘This, however, is not the question. As now 
told, it is entertaining, but it is not true. ‘The 
facts of the matter, as they really are, are 
about as follows: 

Canute was king over several thousand peo- 
ple. ‘They called him King because the age 
was one of exaggeration. In reality, he was a 
sort of territorial governor. He was at the 
seaside for his health, accompanied by a few 
friends. One day, having nothing better to 
do, they strolled on the seaside. Canute was a 


o> 


little festive and gay, the result of beverages— 
there was no excise law then—and he said to 
his companions: ‘‘ See how I will stop these 
He ordered his armchair to be 


waves.” 


PUCK. 








He set it on the sand 


It was done. 


brought. 





—obviously a most foolish proceeding. It is 
not recorded whether his companions did the 
same nonsense; but it may be hoped, for the 
descendants (who are now, for the most part, 
translating plays for the French, or rowing 
races on the ‘Thames) that it is untrue. 

Canute thereupon bid the waves to be silent. 
“You heard what I said?” ‘ Yes,” said his 
companions. 

Just then a heavy wave came up and scat- 
tered them right and left. Canute was thrown 
off his chair and scampered to the beach. 
With much difficulty the whole party reached 
dry land. Canute’s crown was lost in the me- 
lée. When he had rubbed the water from his 
eyes, he exclaimed: ‘ Hereafter I’ll have no 
more of this seaside racket.”” The arm-chair 
floated to sea and was lost. 

ERNEST HARVIER. 


WHAT GOETH ON AT PRESENT. 


i, ’ ND now is the time come when the father 


uN of a family goeth forth into the country 


HO to search for eligible board. And he 


loseth the last train, and he stayeth over night 
in the hotel at Podunk Junction. And verily I 
say unto you, that man is ina hole. For there 
is no manner of merrymaking nor dissipation 
in that town; but exceeding great righteousness 
dwelleth within its walls. And there will he find 
no billiards, neither cards; nor is there lager, 
nor any drink comforting unto man. But in 
the evening he may sit in the parlor of the hotel 
and eat peppermint-drops, and read the Scrip- 
tures according to the American Bible Associa- 
tion. And that will be an evil thing for his 
soul; for he will choose those portions of the 
Bible which are not appointed to be read in 
churches. And he will chuckle, and he careth 
not whether he be damned or no. 

And in these days also the peach-grower of 
Delaware turneth. down his thermometer, and 
putteth ice on the bottom thereof. And then 
he rubbeth his hands gleefully, and saith: 
‘* Lo, now this is a frost!’ And he telegrapheth 
to New York that the peach-crop is a failure, 
and that the price will be increased five-fold. 
And when he letteth loose the mercury it 
jumpeth back to ninety-seven in the shade on 
the first bounce. 

And now likewise the ice-raiser of Maine, 
who isa fiend differing in kind trom him of 
Delaware, but reserved for the same damna- 
tion, writeth to the papers and sweareth that 
there has been no frost since July, and that 
there is no ice in his houses; the which ice he 
will sell for six times its price. And thus taketh 
he refreshment out of the mouth of the poor 
and the needy. But that man shall get left if 
he trieth the frost racket in the hereafter. 

And now, moreover, the lawyer who was put 
in charge over the goods of a dead man de- 
creeth divorce betwixt man and woman, and 
buildeth a mighty house, and openeth the doors 
to every woman who will give up all men; yea, 
though it be her husband or her brother or 
her son. And he keepeth it up for eight weeks, 
and then he taketh counsel with» himself and 
saith: ‘*Lo, now, seeing that I cannot give 
points to Jehovah, and that men and women 
are set in their ways and love me not, now will 
I turn this house into a mighty inn, and I will 
make great profit thereupon.” And he turns 
the house into an inn; but the profits are not yet. 

And now goeth the light overcoat to join the 
ulster. And it reposeth calmly on the shelf 
until such time as the pawnbroker’s son taketh 
off the ticket, and weareth the garment privily 
to a picnic at the East River Park. For he 
wishes that men should gaze upon him, and 
noint him out with the finger, and say unto 
him: ‘S’ help me, Ishacks, you vas looking 
shenteel.”” And it shall be said unto him. 











“HARD TIMES.” 


2, iS 
Fsyont tell me that the “ hard times” 


d Y have not proved socially beneficial in 
‘> many respects, for 7 know better, and 
am prepared to prove it. 

kor instance, the young man who used to 
send a tablespoonful or so of froth in a small 
glass, flying down a beery slide on a highly- 
polished counter, in response to my meek re- 
quest for a lager, and who grabbed at my five 
cents and rushed it into the till as if the very 
contact of so trifling an amount might take the 
shine out of his Californian diamonds, now 
meekly whisks an atom of dust from the bar 
and thanks me for my small investment, humbly 
directing my attention to a dish which contains 
apparently minute portions of an Egyptian 
mummy, which, my olfactories suggest, may 
have been once in the fish-business. 

Again, at the barber’s, I am permitted to 
forego. bay-rum without any fear of subsequent * 
rough handling, or (when my hair has been cut) 
of having small particles viciously blown down 
between the shoulder-blades. 

The waiter who was wont to hurl two square- 
inches of boiled alligator, accompanied by a 
disease with a circle of potato-paring around it, 
in response to my request for a sirloin, now 
places the aforesaid before me in an apologetic 
manner, as if he regretted that real turtle had 
not been thrown in as an extra. All this is 
pleasing; is it not? 

I despise boasting, but I really know an 
alderman. He used to nod to me, or, at the 
most, allow me to take a finger. Of late he 
would deposit his entire hand in my palm, were 
it physically possible; and since he lost ‘‘ that 
contract,” on account of “retrenchment,” I 
am solicitous for my collar-bone, so energeti- 
cally does he slap me on the back. 


Then, there’s my rich cousin. A brief call 
was the most that ever passed between our 
families, and there was that formality be- 
tween us which usually exists between men of 
$10,000 and $1,000 per annum respectively. 
Since his property has been mortgaged, almost 
up to the handle, I am his “ dear boy” and 
‘old fellow,” while his wife, who scarcely knew 
that I wasa father, now almost weeps for a sight 
of ‘‘those sweet children,” and declares that it 
is ‘‘really too bad we do not call’round.” The 
way in which she asked my wife a second time 
to early peas, when we denied them last Sun- 
day, was enough to draw tears. 


When we moved, time before last, a family 
portrait was remorsely piled on the carpet- 
broom, and the parlor-stove was landed ina 
basket of crockery. This year, how mildly did 
the expressman climb two pairs of stairs with 
the furniture, and apologize for having scratched 
the clothes-basket! , 

The exquisite at the drygoods “‘ emporium,” 
who thought it condescension to drop twenty 
pounds of sheeting on the counter, bringing it 
within an ace of your nose, or who sneered at 
the parsimony which refused to pay more than 
$i per yard for Maria’s new dress, now follows 
to the door, and looks hurt if he be not per- 
mitted to send two cents’ worth of pins home 
for you. 

“Thank you!” is becoming “ familiar in 
their mouth.” Even Biddy is beginning to 
feel that it would be wise to spend an hour or 
so daily on household duties in return for $10 
per month and her board. 

The “ corner grocer”’ is beginning to charge 
less than two hundred per cent. for some of his 
supplies, and there is really no knowing but 
what the fashionably attired may in the near 
future look upon the honest toiler imlast year’s 
garb as one who may possibly be worthy of 
salvation, 

A. LITCHFIELD. 
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BESIDE THE SEA. 
(SESTINA.) 
y peeeer 
NE summer’s day I lingered by the sea, 

&) And watched the wavelets on the bright beach 

- rise. 
Above, the blue-gulls circled wild and free, 

And sun-kissed cloud-ships flecked the peaceful skies, 


Ah! Edith, give your pearly hand to me, 
And let your laughter drown the ocean’s sighs, 


’Tis sweet to listen to your tender sighs, 
And think of lovers sailing o’er the sea; 

And, looking in those orbs which pale the skies, 
’Tis sweet to know that both of us are free. 

Ah, pleasant dreams before my spirit rise— 
Look at that corpulent woman doused, ah me! 


Sweet Edith, will you swimming go with me? 
Or will you waltz? list, the music sighs 

So soft it must charm the clams beneath the sea, 
As it wings swift unto the charmful skies. 

That savory lunch (alas, it isn’t free)— 
To fondest thoughts of cash the same gives rise, 


O see that fellow drenched and dripping rise, 

And howl and jump (‘twould be the same with me). 
The three-card-monte man serenely sighs 

O’er speculations by the sounding sea, 
If such as you, sweet, dwell beyond the skies, 

To confess the skies are heavenly I am free. 


Ah, joy! your father lets you wander free, 
No vague suspicions in his bosom rise, 
Ne’er down the front-stoop he assisted me, 
When Zephyr ’round pale roses shed ts sighs. 
Were I a missionary over the sea, 
My heart would dwell beneath these very skies, 


Now vivid lightning leaps across the skies, 

Now the rain pours; to raise your shade you're free. 
The waves unto the heavens madly rise— 

This is a nice predicament for me: 
Thus the average dead broke fellow sighs 

When he meets by chance a fair friend by the sea, 


ENVOI. 
Sea, in the distance, clasping fond the skies, 
Rise and bear me where all from care are free. 
Me Edith bounced. Rare luck, my wallet sighs, 


R. K MuNKITTRICK, 








CONCERNING CHURCH-CHOIRS. 


HARD BLOWS FROM MY ORGAN-BLOWER, 


HE old man had a watery eye and a trem- 
ulous under-lip that bespoke his fondness 
<7 for the glass that first cheers and then 
intoxicates. 1 signaled Patsey, the Ganymede 
of the ‘‘ Eothen” saloon, to fetch another Santa- 
Cruz with limes. As the old man sipped it, 
his heart opened, and from his willing lips 
poured forth his story. — 

He was “‘ blower” for the organist of St. Hu- 
dibras’s Church, the music of which, as you 
know, has no equal—in cloister, on stage, or on 
concert platform—in America. My old man 
(Yankitt was his name) was very proud of the 
music of St. Hudibras’s. Once the organist, 
Prof. Banker Keyes, laughed at him because he 
insisted on shayimgethe score before him to 
“blow” by; and naee Yoni if he thought 
he (Y.) had anything. to do with making the 
music. ‘There was a sneer in the question 
which riled Yankitt. He determined to be 
avenged. “Old Grub Dives died one day; and, 
as he had never been in church since.his child- 
hood, his heirs determined to give him a good 
‘“‘send-off.” Ah! that was a happy and a pro- 





moet 


fitable week for florists and undertakers. ‘The 
choir of St. Hudibras’s was engaged on the most 
munificent terms, and went into vigorous re- 
hearsal. 

Just before the address over ‘‘ our deceased 
brother,” wherein the rectcr, Reverend Cuddle 
Caudle Daub, D. D., was to make a desperate 
effort to humbug the Throne into the idea that 
old Grub Dives ought to be dead-headed into 
Grace Eternal by St. Peter, the choir pro- 
posed to sing the motif in Q minor, by Rem- 
brandt: a. Allegretto virtuoso; b. fugue; ar- 
ranged to that grand old hymn, “ Where, O 
where is the good Elijah?” Everything was 
ready on time. The late Grub Dives—who, in 
life, was never late—came into church in a 
broadcloth suit, a velvet and rosewood casket, 
and lay down in a bower of flowers, arranged 
in crosses, harps, broken columns, pillars with 
Resurgam in “ forget-me-nots ” on them, with 
a stuffed pigeon (dove) dangling from a wire 
over his head. The ushers were gorgeous. ‘The 
pall-bearers were estimated by the reporters to 
represent more than $300,000,000; and the 
opening music was grand. Wasn’t this worth 
dying for? Just before the ‘few remarks” 
were about to be pronounced, the chcir com- 
menced the noble choral. The first movement 
passed off grandly. At the fugue, the soprano 
commenced, ‘‘Where, O where—” the con- 
tralto, ‘‘ Where, O—”’ the tenor, ‘‘ Where—” 
the basso, ‘‘ Whew—”’ when my blower let the 
wind ooze out of the bellows. The diapasons 
went out with a groan; the tiumpets grunted 
away in a last gasp; the oboe and flute shrieked 
off in mortal agony; and the vox humana, re- 
taining more wind than its neighbors, shook 
hands with the tremulo, and gurgled away in a 
sort of funereal jig. This was rough on Grub 
Dives, but it was bully for the reporters. The 
audience— or should I say the mourners ?—- 
couldn’t have enjoyed a ‘Talmage acrobatic ser- 
mon more. The ‘few remarks” were cut 
short; the pall-bearers hurried to their car- 
riages, and the rosewood casket was dumped 
into ‘‘ dust and ashes” with all the speed possi- 
bled. 

Meanwhile, my blower, Yankitt, had put his 
head around the corner of the organ, and had 
asked: ° 

‘* Now, kin ye make music without me?” 

“ Of course you were immediately discharged,” 
I hinted to my blower. 

“Me? Not much!” 

‘* How was tnat?” Lasked. It required an- 
other Santa-Cruz with limes before he replied 
in a whisper: 

‘*T knowed too much about the choir.” 

This was too much for a skirmishing re- 
porter; too much for a “‘looker-on in Vienna” 
to pass over without investigation. 

‘* Well,” said Yankitt, in answer to my ques- 
tioning, ‘‘ you see we are, vocally, a quartette 
choir. Of course, 7 supply the motive power, 
the wind, from my bellowses; and the organist 
he helps by fingerin’ down the keys. But the 
darn prejudice of the public is such that the 
singers gits more’n me an’ the organist does. 
An’ don’t thgy put on airs!” 

My blower went on to explain that the so- 
prano was a blonie; the contralto, a brunette; 
the tenor, a little sandy-haired cuss; and the 
basso, a black-bearded ruffian. Sundays, the 
soprano always tried to come to church with a 
higher hat or a tighter skirt than the contralto; 
but the contralto was a cute little critter, an’ 
often took the shine right out’n the soprano. 
Sometimes this culminated in tragedy, as when 
the S. and the C. had it out behind the organ, 
in the niche under the illuminated window of 
the “ Martyrdom of St. Stephen,” and when, 
from the wreck of dry-goods and millinery, my 
blower was obliged to hide them inside the or- 
gan till new toggery was sent them to get home 
in. Another trouble was that the sandy-haired 








tenor was a//ers makin’ love to the dark-skinned 
contralto, and the blonde soprano cast herself, 
as it were, at the feet of the black-muzzled 
basso. This created scandal; for it is not 
seemly nor orthodox for two husbands— one of 
a blonde soprano and one of a brunette con- 
tralto—to stand at the church door with clubs, 
waiting to maul two famous male singers. And 
the restiveness of the wives of the basso and 
tenor during service often distracted the Rev. 
Cuddle Caudle Daub, D. D., to that degree 
that hissermons were more muddled than usual. 
During the First and Second Lessons there was 
more or less fuss, when the choir would write 
love-messages to each otheron the blank leaves 
of the music-books, and the jealous of each 
side would try to snatch away the books to see 
what was written therein. But my blower 
wouldn’t complain of this, as he received a 
piece of india-rubber and a weekly stipend to 
erase these epistolary torpedoes. 

But, during sermon, things went a little too 
far! Of course, when the crimson curtains 
were closed, a game of euchre couldn’t possi- 
bly disturb the congregation beneath, hearken- 
ing to the Word. But when Mrs. White ac- 
cused Mrs. Darke of having a bogus right- 
bower hid in her lap, or when Mr. Blackey as- 
serted that Mr. Rootahbahgah was a “ cheat, 
sir, and a fraud, sir!” and the game culmi- 
nated in a general row, it did seem to my 
blower that the parties had better have ad- 
journed to Mulligan’s saloon, around the block, 
and have hired a small-boy to summon them 
in time to sing the last hymn and doxology. 
The place would have been more appropri- 
ate, my blower thought, and the time more fit- 
ting for card-playing, than the ‘Temple of the 
Most High, during the preaching of His word. 

But the worst times were when the Handel 
and Mozart Phil-Orpheonic Society gave a con- 
cert at Haydn Hall. Then there was a row! 
Of course the choir of St. Hudibras’s was re- 
lied upon for soloists. Who was more grand 
and sublime in ‘‘I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth”” than Mrs. White; or so saint-like in 
‘*O, Trust in the Lord” as Mrs. Darke? But, 
at times, the managers of the H. and M. Phil- 
O. Society would drop one or the other of 
these ladies; ignore one or the other of our 
gentlemen, and then there was war in the or- 
gan-loft! It wasn’t because the unsuccessful 
one was unsuccessful, but because the success- 
ful one crowed over her defeated rival. My 
blower could tell me of occurrences behind the 
crimson curtains, at such times, that woud 
make even a wig rise in horror. 

** Did the rector, the vestry,” I asked, “ know 
of these things ?” 

“Oh, yes; but, you know, if a church doesn’t 
give a good show in these days, you can’t rent 
your pews; and your coilection-plate will go 
a-begging.” As to my blower himself, he was 
content to furnish the motive power by which 
the music was given. He was no theologian, 
was not in holy orders, and the fitness of these 
goings-on in the choir he left to the clergy. 

And next Sunday, sir, he’d have a good sup- 
ply of Santa-Cruz an’ limes while he was blow- 
ing the Ze Deum, which required a great deal 
of wind and much muscular effort. ‘TRIPLET. 





AND now the treasurer of the social club sub- 
mits his annual report, wherein he shows the 
assets and liabilities of the concern. And there 
is always a large preponderance of assets— 
in the report. But they are always accompanied 
by a call for the members to step up to the 
treasurer’s desk to help float another loan. And 
at last the member resigns. But the treasurer 
continues at his post and fails not. Rather, 
even when the sheriff is in possession of the 
house, does he continue rendering his annual 
report, showing the preponderance of assets. 
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EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A FAVORITE POODLE. 





1. A wealthy millionaire dying, with no relatives to 2. She guards the F. P. diligently, and rescues it from 3. One Tuesday morning one of the friends of the de- 
quarrel over his property, confides to Jane Wierum, danger and the designs of other dogs. (It will be observed ceased, who expected to be his heir, takes his revenge by 


charge of his Favorite Poodle, 











, spinster, his fortune, on condition that she will take that the dog in the north-west corner is a wolf.) throwing stones at the F. P, 
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4. The spinster is counting her weekly allowance of 5. The night which followed was fearful. All effor‘s 6. She visits a Taxidermist who lives close by. He 
trade-dollars when she observes a slight eccentricity on to bring the F. P. to life were unavailing. ‘And must _ stufis the dog solid fur $3, and the spinster goes on her 
the part of the F, P., consequent upon having swallowed the dog die?” inquired the spinster. ‘‘No! Anidea way rejoicing, (This picture represents her before she 


a few rocks. 


strikes me. I will save him,” went.) 





7. For twenty years she draws her trade-dollar allow- 8. The notary public and the aged spinster have an 9. The triumph of the notary public and death of the 
ance regularly. A youthful emissary of the Notary tests experience in which the F, P, is concerned. Favorite Poodle. Tableau! 


the vitality of the F. P, 
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UNCULTURED. 





’Twas Symphony night at the Garden, 
Where once flourished P. de Gilmore, 
And Thomas slung notes soft and hard in, 

With strictest regard to the score, 


Piano, staccato, andante, 
Sforzando and all sorts of things, 

Like **Tonimy Make Room for Your Aunty,” 
Having a row with the strings. 


«« Naught’s so sweet in this world, I suspect, as 
Musical science and beer: 

Bach such a delicious effect has— 
You'll find him most soothing, my dear.” 


«¢ Don’t know Bach,” said the maid he was spooning; 
‘¢ But, Charley, I think it’s a sin 
To make people wait while they’re tuning. 
Will the music ever begin ?” 
MAURICE F, EGAN, 





MYTHOLOGY ON THE HALF-SHELL. 


VII. 
DAPHNIS. 





295 
9 APHNIS was the son of Hermes. This 
5) fact is inferred from tradition; Hermes 
never mentioned it. Daphnis’s mother 
wasanymph. ‘This is known positively; but 
it might also have been inferred; both from the 
previous statement and from the fact that she 
abandoned her offspring in a picnic-grove on 
Mt. Etna. Deduction is everything in the 
study of mythology. This last deduction is a 
fine example of reasoning @ Priori. If the 
reader knows anything of the process @ posteri- 
ori, he will doubtless perceive, on study of the 
facts detailed above, that the young Daphnis 
was probably found wrapped up in a newspa- 
er. 
: Daphnis was brought up by a number of la- 
dies in his mother’s line of business. ‘There 
seems to have been very little professional jea- 
lousy among the nymphs. Pan used to visit 
Daphnis in his infancy. Pan was a divinity 
whose composition was pretty nearly an even 
thing between a goat and a man. ‘The goat ra- 
ther had it. Pan made the youthful Daphnis a 
pretext for calling upon the nymphs; but there 
were about forty nymphs to one small boy; and 
as we have just remarked, the predominant 
characteristic of Pan was not esthetic spiritu- 
ality. Moreover, the sincerity of Pan’s affec- 
tion for Hermes, jr., may well be doubted, in 
view of the fact that he taught the boy to play 
on the flute. 

Daphnis became quite proficient while but a 
youth. It is painful to us as private persons, 
yet satisfactory to our sense of justice as histo- 
rians,to record that he did not escape the ven- 
geance of the gods. Of course, it was com- 
paratively safe for him to play the flute on the 
summit of Mount Etna. ‘The place was lonely 
and retired. But he was obliged to stay there. 
The inhabitants of the peaceful villages sur- 
rounding the mountains would not let him 
come down. He tried to break them in with 
a cornet; but the attempt failed. He was 
obliged to stay up hill, and go into the stock- 
raising business. He made a specialty of sheep, 
and supplied the nymphs with mutton-chops. 

These nymphs were not the only inhabitants 
of Mt. Etna. A large fleet of Naiads also hung 
out in that region. ‘The Naiads were Nymphs 
who made a specialty of the marine business. 

One of the Naiads took a fancy to Daphnis. 
She joined his flock. It is not positively known 
what was the real name of this young lady; but 
in the Naiad corporation she was known as 
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THE Last Days oF PomMpEII. 
The two other men of the town had their week up and have left. 
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Number ‘Twenty-Seven. ‘I'he District-Tele- 
graph-Messenger system of nomenclature pre- 
vailed among the Naiads. Probably the ave- 
rage Naiad had good and sufficient reasons for 
not wishing to advertise too extensively her 
personal identity. We do not wish to take 
away the character of any young female per- 
son; even though historical; we would put 
down these reflections as they strike us. Be- 
sides, we are looking out for easy work, in this 
hot weather, and it is comparatively light em- 
ployment, getting away with the character of a 
Naiad. 

No. 27, then, let us call the young lady who 
became mashed upon Daphnis. That youth, 
being limited as to female friends—for he look- 
ed upon the Nymphs in the light of aunts—re- 
ciprocated the weakness. Daphnis appears to 
have been, to a certain extent, fresh. Or it 
may have been that he was new to the frivolity 


racket. The moment a young woman came | 


along and beamed on him—and Daphnis 
moved principally in the society of young wo- 
men who habitually beamed—Daphnis yielded, 
as the coy periwinkle yiclds to the seductive 
pin. It took very little of a Naiad to capture 
him. There is no reason to suppose that 27 
was anything exceptional as a Naiad; but she 
took him in tow promptly and effectively; and 
felt that her champagne suppers were assured 
for some time to come. 

All that we know positively of No. 27 is that 
she was a Naiad of the Wistaria variety. She 
was a tender, clinging vine. 

She told Daphnis that she could not live with- 
out him—which was true, but not in the sense 
in which it appealed to Daphnis’s freshness. 
She told him she loved him. ‘his was the least 
she could do, under the circumstances. She 
told him she would ever be true to him. ‘There 
was nothing original about this statement, and 
nothing remarkable, save its healthy and virile 
vigor as a lie. 

Of course the youthful Daphnis responded 
unanimously to these various allurements; but 
this did not satisfy 27. She began to play 
the Wistaria on him. She made him promise 
that he would ever be true to her. He pro- 
mised, in a general way. She became insistent, 
and demanded guarantec in detail. She wanted 
a monopoly of Daphnis. This we cannot quite 
comprehend. It is difficult to imagine that she 
could have expected any competition. Mt. Etna 
society must have been sadly short of young 
men, if this was the case. But whatever her 
reason was, No. 27 made him promise that he 
would never so much as look at any other 
woman; much less wink. 


There are many interesting problems which | 


History has never solved; there is room for 
widely differing views as to the virtue of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and the vices of Nero. But no 
historiographer has ever been able to raise a 





doubt of the freshness of Daphnis. He prom- 
ised. 

For some little time No. 27 had the straw- 
berry-and-cream arrangement just where she 
wanted it. The midnight champagne flowed 
for her alone; and Daphnis systematically 
neglected his sheep and passed his time at her 
feet. 

But one will readily understand that this 
sort of thing could not go on forever. An 
amateur Naiad came along and disturbed the 
limpid current of their happiness. ‘The legend 
tells us only that it was a Princess. A barmaid 
would have sufficed to decoy the tender Daph- 
nis; but Fate sent a Princess. She was prob- 
ably a Russian Princess, though this does not 
appear upon the record. We do not know 
where they met; but we do know that they 
dropped in at the Sicilian Delmonico’s after 
the show; and that the Princess called for 
Extra-Dry. She was a princess of experience. 
We also know one thing more: namely, that 
Daphnis went long on the Extra-Dry. 

Where No. 27 was all this time we can not 
tell; but the next day she took Daphnis to 
task with a severity which leads us to infer 
that she was playing variations, too. 

At first Daphnis tried to deny his guilt. No. 
27, however, soon reduced him to such pitiable 
subterfuges as the suggestion that Russian 
Princesses didn’t count, and the remark that 
if 27 wanted St. Anthony she ought to wait for 
the Christian era. 

No. 27 did not take these hints in good 
part. She told Daphnis that she had warned 
him before what her views were on the subject 
under discussion. And then she lit out for 
him. 

[Here is another strong chance for a deduc- 
tion. No. 27 must, at some period of her life, 


' have traveled with an American Opéra Bouffe 





Combination. ] 

The combat, we are sorry to say, was re- 
ported only by a person who could not have 
been very well up in the style of the ring. He 
states that No. 27 knocked Daphnis blind, and 
turned him into a stone; and that Jupiter 
transformed him into a fountain. 

Our readers will, perhaps, fail to grasp the 
significance of all this, unless we explain to 
them that the whole tale is allegorical. Daphnis 
was a young man who learned to play the flute, 
and tried to do the Don Juan, instead of at- 
tending to his live-stock; and who, as a natural 
consequence, went on a tare with trimmings, 
and got what may be variously termed stone- 
drunk, or blind-drunk; and was taken out into 
the back-yard, probably by some kind friend, 
and pumped upon. 

This is the story of Daphnis. It is light, re- 
garded as an epic, and gauzy, as a drama; but 
as a good old-fashioned Sunday-School fiction, 
with moral thrown in, it looms up gloriously. 
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~ BOUNCED BY MOONLIGHT. 





A TRAGEDY IN ONE ACT. 


’ WAS night. 
The mighty orb of day had run its 
usual and proper course and sunk to rest 


behind the western horizon. 

Above the tree-tops pale Luna peeped with 
her usual expansive smile and sought in vain to 
dim the lustre of the street-lamps. 

Beautiful ? 

We should say so. 

It was more than beautiful—it was fairly en- 
chanting. 

On the classic heights of Hoboken the silver 
moonbeams fell in a shower of glory, as the late 
Mr. Shakspere might have remarked if he had 
thought of it; and everything was peaceful and 
serene. 

There was nothing in the air to indicate that 
a wild scene of tragedy was about to take place. 

But it was. 

Ere the tolling of the midnight-bell, Hoboken 
was doomed to be shaken to the very founda- 
tions by a deed of darkness before which Bob 
Ingersoll himself might well stand appalled. 

But let us hasten on to the dread finale. 

On the eventful evening in question, along 
about the entrancing hour of ten p.M., when 
the old folks are popularly supposed to be 
quietly tucked away in their virtuous couches, 
a graceful girlish form might have been seen 
swinging on the front gate of a whitewashed 
mansion in Main street. 

‘ She was a female maiden of tender years and 
auburn hair. 

Her eyes were like a glimpse of blue sky seen 
through a rift of clouds, and her teeth were 
kalsomined in the latest style. 

Her name was Evangeline Seraphina de 
Forrest, and she was semi-officially engaged to 
travel through life in double-harness with a 
youth named Alexander Bartholomew Jones. 

It was for him she waited at the gate. 

Though her hard-hearted parents were op- 
posed to the match, her heart was true to the 
youth of her choice. 

He was a noble scion of one of the first 
families of Hoboken, and she felt that without 
his sweet companionship through this vale of 
unpleasantness, life would be a double-blank 
indeed. 

We intended to draw a chart of Alexander 
Bartholomew’s feelings towards the blooming 
Miss de Forrest, but we find we haven’t the 
necessary time and space. 

Therefore we will leave him to speak for 
himself. 

Our heroine had been swinging on the gate 
sixteen seconds, or thereabouts, when a young 
man, arrayed in a pair of picturesque ears, 
Osman Pasha collar, helmet hat, and low- 
necked gaiters, carelessly approached. 

He paused in front of the swinging damsel. 

Their eyes met. 

**Oh! Alexander, is it you?” she exclaimed, 
kicking four pickets off the gate, in ecstasy. 

“You bet!” replied Alexander Bartholomew, 
in a voice husky with emotion on a basis of 
beer. 

And then the two lovers plunged gracefully 
into each other’s arms across the gate, splitting 
the top rail and breaking both hinges in their 
frantic demonstrations of joy; and the frail 
structure fell to the ground a hopeless, chaotic 
wreck, 

The crush caused by this catastrophe was 
enough to arouse an Egyptian mummy from 
its long-drawn slumbers, 

It awoke Mr. de Forrest. 

And he suddenly emerged from the front- 
door and came sailing down the walk, clad in 
a pair of boots and a double-barreled shot-gun. 
They were holding on to each other for dear 











life; and Alexander Bartholomew was just say- 
ing: “‘ There, darling; that’s allright. Possibly 
your parent will rave around some when he 
views the ruins, but who cares for one old 
gate, anyway?” when he was unexpectedly 
grabbed from behind, lifted up about six feet 
from the ground and slammed against the 
picket-fence with awful velocity. 

Young Jones at first thought that some one 
had dropped a freight-car on him; but he was 
mistaken. 

This was merely Mr. de Forrest's playful way 
of introducing himself to his would-be son-in- 
law. 

‘*Come around here smashing gates and talk 
ing moonshine to my darter! Eh? 4A ?.Exn?” 
was the old gentleman’s remark as he hauled 
Alexander Bartholomew backward and forward 
over the ground, and banged him over the head 
with a sample exhibit of the broken gate. And 
then he danced a Modoc war-dance on young 
Jones’s prostrate form; stepped on his ears; 
jabbed him in the ribs with the butt-end of the 
fowling-piece, and otherwise toyed with him. 

And finally, when the thing began to grow 
monotonous, particularly for the lover, he stood 
Alexander, etc., up and gave him a homeward 
lift on the toe of his boot, and then emptied 
both charges of his shot into his coat-tails as he 
vanished around the corner. 

Alexander Bartholomew stayed out. 

His love for Evangeline Seraphina has faded 
like a morning-glory beneath the noonday sun. 

No more gate for him. 

He is now engaged in looking for a girl who 
lives in a house level with the street, and whose 
father is of a retiring disposition. W.S. G. 





MR. KROEGER, 
| ¥ R. KROEGER was a man of fixed ideas, 
M As an oddity he was a success in the 
oS* fullest sense of the word; yet in many 
of his arguments, absurd as they were, there was 
a quaint consistency which gave them a logical 
complexion. He was also an inventor, and had 
a regular workshop and laboratory combined, 
where he spent most of his time in getting up 
things which, in all probability, no one else 
ever dreamed of. 

Some years ago he made and patented a 
tonic for the benefit of bald-headed people. 
It was a marked success, and he had different 
kinds put up—each kind causing hair of a dif- 
ferent color to grow on heads totally uncon- 
scious of the hirsute. In order to give the 
thing a square test he tried it on a Chinese dog 
—a quadruped which is naturally hairless—and 
in two days that animal was shot for a black 
spitz. 

it was very powerful stuff, and, strange as it 

may seem, it would cause hair to sprout on any- 
thing. This virtue was ascertained by the pa- 
tentee by the merest accident. One evening, 
while talking to a friend about his mixture, he 
became excited and let the bottle drop from 
his hand; it broke, and the contents splashed 
all over the carpet. On the following morn- 
ing he was somewhat astonished when he dis- 
covered that hair two inches high was growing 
out of the carpet. He then grew hair out of 
everything in the place, and, as he could raise 
it to a good length in a very few days, he made 
quite a stir in the chignon market. 

No doubt he would have made an independ- 
ent fortune out of his hair-grower, if it had 
not been for an accident, resulting in a lawsuit, 
which robbed Mr. Kroeger of all he had made, 
and so disheartened him that he determined to 
abandon it altogether, and put his mind to 
something else. 

The way of it was this: 

An old man who was bald-headed bought a 
bottle of the stuff, in order to make the top of 





his head presentable to the young lady with 
whom he was desperately in love. tye yet 
black hair on the back of his head and around 
his ears, and Mr.‘Kroeger sold him the wrong 
kind of stuff; so that, on the following morn- 
ing, when he looked into his mirror, he bhenies 
aware of the melancholy fact that the top of 
his head was covered with unmistakable red 
hair. Having objections to being variegated, 
he sued Mr. Kroeger, and was awarded heavy 
damages. 

Shortly after he abandoned the hair-restora- 
tive as a means of making money, he got to 
experimenting with gases, and he soon got an 
idea that ships could be drawn by balloons 
much swifter, and with a great deal more safety, 
than with sails. It would do away with masts, 
rigging, sailors, and the other paraphernalia of 
a first-class ship. In another way it would be 
a grand success, as it would preclude the possi- 
bility of a marine disaster. Each balloon was 
to be fastened to the sides of the vessel by 
huge ropes, and a short distance’ from where 
they connected with the gunwales, they were 
to be fastened to large life-boats, covered, and 
supplied with the necessaries of life. In case 
the vessel should meet with an accident, the 
passengers were to ascend, get into the life- 
boats, and cut the ropes, at which moment 
they would mount to the clouds, and soon be 
wafted to land. 


It was quite a unique little thing, and Mr. 
Kroeger wanted the government to fit up some 
vessels for an Arctic expedition, but Congress 
wouldn’t see it; and, as he hadn’t money 
enough himself to put the thing through, he 
turned his ideas in a different direction. 


He had ever been of the opinion that peo- 
ple made too much of a time over Death. He 
argued that it was as natural fora man to die 
as it was for him to be born or married, and 
that people who didn’t weep and carry on over 
one should not over the other; and he intended 
to start in and do his level best to make a fune- 
ral as much like a circus as possible, and, by 
¥so doing, confer a priceless boon on humanity, 
and put some shekels in his own pocket. 


He held that there was so much woe associ- 
ated with black cloth and coffins, that both 
would have to be dispensed with, in order to 
have funerals make anything like a decent ap- 
proach to festivity. Therefore he declared 
that people ought to wear gay colors, and use 
his patent low-necked, swallow-tailed coffins. 


This coffin was simply a suit of wooden 
clothes, consisting of pink swallow-tailed coat, 
yellow vest and sky-blue pantaloons. These 
clothes were to be made of bird’s-eye maple, 
and stained the requisite colors. Over the 
head he intended “the late” to wear a sort of 
fantastic Henry-of-Navarre helmet, surmounted 
by a game-cock, and over the visor was to rest 
a ludicrous false-face. The clothes being per- 
fectly rigid, the deceased could be readily low- 
ered into the grave, and, as nobody could gaze 
upon the false-face without roaring with laugh- 
ter, all woe would be banished, and the funeral 
would go off with all the hilarity and éclat of a 
dog-fight. 

After drawing soul-harrowing maps and 
charts of his proposed coffin, he went to work 
and had a few designed; and then he started 
around and talked the thing up, and offered to 
let people try one of his coffins on, and satisfy 
themselves of its sterling virtue. 

No one tried it on, and the undertakers, 
hearing of it, got together and drew up papers, 
and denounced him as a blasphemer and a des- 
ecrator of the awful solemnity of Death. 

That is what knocked his low-necked, swal- 
low-tailed coffin in the head, and made him so 
down-hearted and melancholy that he never 

atented anythi ain. 
. scsi R, K. M. 






































Gentlemen must not go to bed with 
their boots on. 
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No harsh rules for gentlemen. They 
will be allowed to decorate their rooms. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 


So long as any of the theatres keep open it is 
impossible at this time of year to say exactly 
how many are closed. 


Miss CLARA Morris will probably go to 
Chicago with the Union Square Company on 
June toth. She will be seen tor one week in 
several of her “ clever” impersonations. 


“ DipLomacy,” at Wallack’s, runs until the 
15th of June, when the season closes—one 
made memorable by the production of “ Diplo- 
macy ” and the subsidence of D. Boucicault. 


‘‘Our BoarpinG House” is being displayed 
at the Grand Opera House this week with a 
new company of boarders and the stereotyped 
announcement of the “‘ Great American Com- 
edy.” 

AIMEE is again at Booth’s taking a farewell. 
Had Edwin Booth thought of this when he de- 
signed the house, he might have secured for it 
a profitable perpetuity. This is actually Aimée’s 
farewell—this season. 


Tue Fifth Avenue Theatre has been leased 
for next season by Stephen Fiske and D. H. 
Harkins, two men of extreme cleverness in 
their respective positions before and upon the 
stage. They will make a vigorous combination. 


Tue flickering light of ‘‘ Old Drury” went 
out on Saturday night, when the season at the 
Oid Bowery.closed. New Yorkers are proverbi- 
ally careless of traditions or this thing had not 
been. (We mention this because the time for 
changing it has past.) 


Tue Broadway Theatre, after a chequered 
season, closed on Saturday. Some doubt exists 
as to what actually accomplished the fact, 
opinion being divided between ‘‘ The Found- 
ling of Paris,” the boy ‘‘Richard III.,” Minnie 
Cummings in “chaste and refined dramas,’ or 
the business management of John Banvard, jr. 


ANOTHER society débutante glistens on the 
horizon. Her name is Leona Moss, and she is 
to play Pauline Deschappelles to the Claude Mel- 
notte of Mr. Jos. Wheelock. The event will 
take place at the Union Square next Monday, 
a house where the “ Lady of Lyons” has not 
flourished hitherto to any extent. 


THERE is no change in the Lingards, but 
their bill undergoes a weekly transition. It 
should be remarked, as a matter of news, that 
Mr. Lingard’s impersonation of Henry Ward 
Beecher is an admirable likeness of Theodore 
Tilton, and that his Czar of Russia would be 
recognized anywhere—outside of Russia. 


Tue Hess troupe is soon to depart from the 
Union Square, and it is taking its farewell at 
that theatre this week, preparatory to one be- 
ginning next Monday at the Grand Opera 





House, where the “ Chimes of Normandy ”’ will 
be given, one part of the company singing and 
another acting part of the work. 


THE LIEDERKRANZ Society will give, on 
Thursday, June 13th, a Summernight’s Festival, 
at. Gilmore’s Garden to the festival-hungry 
population of New York. The Festival will 
begin with a concert by Theodore Thomas, 
assisted by the Liederkranz; which will be 
followed by a ball. Nobody will be compelled 
. — to Thomas, but everybody must go to 
the ball. 


Miss GENEVIEVE WARD appears here Sept. 
3d at Booth’s. George Vandenhoff has been 
engaged to support her. She is an American, 
but, having been abroad, her managers think 
that she may be regarded as a really good ac- 
tress, and that her nationality may not be hurt- 
ful to her. If we cannot have our stage com- 
posed exclusively of foreigners, it is certainly 
desirable that such Americans as are tolerated 
should have lived for some time abroad. That 
is the next best thing to being foreigners. 


Miss ADA CAVENDISH is to star here next 
season in ‘‘ Jane Shore,” a new play on an old 
theme. The old play (which is by Rowe, the 
author of ‘‘ The Gamester”’) was a great favorite 
with our ancestors, who found it as interesting 
as a visit to a graveyard or cemetery. We are 
glad that they gave their preference to the 
dramatic recital of Miss Shore’s troubles, for 
had they made the graveyard a specialty, very 
few of us would now be on hand. This has 
nothing to do with Miss Cavendish; but as she 
comes here a stranger, she will pardon the 
digression. 








THE RIGHTS OF SUICIDES. 


A MAN died in New York recently by sui- 
cide. He left word that it had been his inten- 
tien to throw himself from the Brooklyn bridge, 
but that having patiently waitec for several 
years, and finding it as far from completion as 
ever, he had determined to pursue the old 
method and wait no longer. If the message 
which he left has been correctly reported, the 
deceased was a man of sarcastic disposition. 
The ‘‘old method” which he followed was 
cutting his throat. But it should be recorded 
that he did so under protest and without abat- 
ing a jot of his admiration for the bridge. It 
is much to be regretted that the deceased man 
is not alone in this respect and that the bridge 
is at present regarded as giving little promise in 
any other direction. It is not, perhaps, fair to 
say that this is the universal] sentiment, for 
there are known to be exceptions. Some peo- 
ple regard the bridge as an ornament. This 
class it would be unjust to discrimate against. 
It would be unmanly even, for its meagre num- 
bers claim sympathy and kindly treatment. The 
question as it now presents itself is this: ‘‘Are 
suicides to be compelled to wait till the bridge 
is completed ?” If so, what assurance have they 
that it will ever be done? The authorities 
should consider, first, that a man can commit 
suicide but once in his life. It behooves him 
therefore to do his best under the circumstances. 
Secondly, would it not be as well to so con- 
struct the bridge as to afford the suicides their 
guaranteed rights without seeking to make it 
available for pedestrians ? 

We are led to call the rights ‘guaranteed ” 
because they so denominate them. Unless the 
authorities give a satisfactory answer on this 
point, some foolhardy man will be saying some 
day that the bridge never was intended for sui- 
cides. If designed for anything else, the 
money, from present appearances, has been di- 
verted from its rightful uses. 





FOUR O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 





Tis sweet, when the stars from heaven are fled, 
And the joyous east is deliciously red, 
To watch the charmed bees banquet and sup 
In the snowy halls of the lily’s cup— 
But ’tis invariably sweeter to lie abed. 





THERE is something indescribably charming 
about morning, just as the last star has faded 
in the boundless blue, and lane and meadow 
are redolent of rose and violet. The lakelet is 
scarcely rippled by the wooing breeze, and her 
argosies of lilies nod languorously, and dream 
like the snowy ladies of the seraglio. The 
scent of clover floats through every blossoming 
valley, and the air is rich with the trillings of 
the lark and the shanghz, which the quadrupe- 
dal Romeo, sitting on the back. fence, waiting 
for the kitchen-door to be opened, doesn’t mis- 
take for the song of the nightingale. Sud- 
denly the sun throws off the brakes, and bathes 
hill and dale in a flood of golden glory. One 
moment of heavenly, peace and the sweet Faw- 
cettic charm is dispelled as the soul drinks the 
melody of the cook chopping wood with which 
to get the breakfast. 





Answeys for the Anrious. 





PASDELOUP.—Pas du tout. 
HASELTINE.—She will see you—somewhere first. 


W. K., 12th Street.—Much obliged. Your idea uti- 
lized in cartoon, as you will see. 


SERIOUS.—“ Are the ‘answers’ in this column genuine, 
and addressed to real people ?” Just send along a poem 
and see for yourself. 


WILKIE.—You oughtn’t to try to be a funny sketch- 
writer. You ought to be an aéronaut and sail out into a 
tornado in a leaky balloon. 


Lex.—By building a mansard-roof and a rear exten- 
sion on to a page, we could probably accommodate the 
shortest of your poems. If you care to assume the extra 
expense, let us know. 


Lessia.— Your family name, you say, is Smithson. 
The name of the person who wrote your poem was Fe- 
licia Hemans. We don’t mean to say that you are con- 
sciously sending us a plagiarism; but that you are giving 
us Felicia Hemans filtered through Smithson, This pro- 
ceeding may please your erratic fancy; but it puts us un- 
der the painful necessity of declining the poem, 


Max CoHn.—*‘ How can you join the drawing-class 
of the National Academy of Design?’ By submitting 
to the counci] a drawing from a cast of a hand, foot, 
head or other part of the human body, The schools re- 
open about the first of next October, when you had _ best 
leave your drawing at the Academy: if it is accepted, 
you will be admitted. We give you this information 
with pleasure; though we don’t know how far we are 
justified in encouraging an addition to the ranks of the 
chromographers. If you go to painting red and yellow 
sunsets, or prismatic Rocky Mountains, and turn out a 
second Bierstadt, we shall have taken a fearful responsi« 
bility upon our shoulders. 


R. G. M.—Letter by mail. And, R. G. M., we will, 
with your permission, use you for a text. The man in 
charge of this column starts out with one disqualification 
for his task. He is mortal. Owing to this, as well as to the 
fact that the paper goes to press on Saturday, and that 
half a column of this matter has to stand over from week 
to week, he finds it almost impossible to answer all com- 
munications ‘in the next issue,” as the request is gene- 
rally worded. Especially is this the case when he has 
to lay aside the funny business, and hunt through six or 
eight libraries to find out the name of Themistocles’s 
grandmother, to satisfy a man in Cincinnati who has 
made a bet that she wasn’t christened Melpomene Ann. 
All whom it may concern will please take notice. 
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(From Tinsley’s Magazine.) 


MRS. FITZGERALD. 
By FRANK BARRETT, 


Author of ‘Two Knaves and a Queen.” 
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iN REFLECTIVE old gentleman does not 
A“. want to read novels in the summer-time, 
=Ws> especially before dinner. If his eyes 
be open he must see romance wherever their 
glance falls. ‘here are farce and tragedy for 
him in the crowded streets if he choose to go 
there; but when the days are hot and the air 
dust-laden he prefers the entertainment to be 
found under the shade of the trees in the Park. 
There he may select subjects for an idyl in 
harmony with the season and the repose of the 
place, and the mood of one who has played 
out his own romance and is content to take 
his place amongst the audience— a calm, event- 
less, happy song of life, drowsy, as if sung to 
the humming of bees when the still air is heavy 
with the perfume of clover. 

S ch an idyl was furnished by the two young 
people who traversed the Park fromthe Marble 
Arch to Storey’s Gate day after day from 
spring-time until autumn. She was young, 
very pretty, and not a day older than seven- 
teen; he was ten years older, and plain enough 
to be good, and good enough— if one judged 
by appearances—to be loved even by one so 
young and bright as she. Had his manner 
been like hers there would have been but little 
romance in their association, for she exhibited 
the playful carelessness of a sister; but in his 
every action there was earnestness of feeling. 
Yet it was evident to the reflective old gentle- 
man that she knew the regard her companion 
had for her. ‘There were times when her 
young eyes dwelt dreamily on the horizon as 
she listened to him, and an expression of ten- 
der sympathy dwelt in the smile about her 
lips. He wore a suit of black cioth, thread- 
bare at the wrists, and shiny with wear in 
places; under his arm he carried three or four 
shabby school-books. She, t.0, dressed plainly, 
her neat dress relieved by a bright bow may- 
hap; but every day there was a fresh flower in 
her bosom, such as was in season, and might 
be bought for a penny or twopence. ‘That 
flower told a tale. 

It was argued amongst those who took notice 
of these companions that, when the evenings 
grew dusk and chill, she would take his arm. 
Then the end of the story would be apparent. 
But before the leaves were all fallen there ap- 
peared a change in their lives, abruptly check- 
ing the promised easy flow of events. “She 
waiked with no flower in her bosom, she car- 
tied her two dingy books, and by her side 
there stepped a companion taller, handsomer, 
younger—oh, ten thounsand times gayer than 
he of the threadbare coat. And atter they 
had passed, some ten or twelve minutes later 
followed the discarded man, his hands at his 
back, and his melancholy eyes turned earth- 
wards to the withered leaves, 

‘This gay young gentleman accompanied her 
the next day, and the next. He was dressed 
rather above than below the height of fashion 
—that is to say, his linen was possibly too con- 
spicuous in the cuff and collar, his hat rather 
more on one side than is correct, his rings a 
trifle too brilliant, and his stick shorter than 
consistent with use or ornament. But, un- 
doubtedly, he was a creature to be admired of 
women. ‘lhere was no doubt that the little 
beauty who stepped by his side admired him, 
although he did suffer her to carry her books, 
and kept the flower-buds to adorn his own 
breast. Dogeared school-books looked in keep- 
ing with the seedy sleeve of her late compan- 
ion, but would have looked as out of place 





under this gay gentleman’s arm as his rich 
exotics in her plain stuff dress. He talked but 
little, but all that he said she caught up and 
amplified with quick delight. No longer her 
eyes dreamily lingered on the distance; their 
animated glance was bent upon the elegant 
figure beside her, or dwelt in maidenly modest- 
ness on the path when she felt him looking 
upon her. He was not constant in his escort; 
more frequently she walked alone; for her 
shabby old friend chose another path, and no 
more carried her books. And so the idyl was 
ended, and the old gentleman went home in 
ill-temper, and declaring the afternoons were 
become too bleak for the Park, ordered a fire 
to be lit in his sanctum. Sitting there in the 
fading light, he said pettishly twice or thrice, 
“Little fool!’”? For this romance was con- 
cluded to his dissatisfaction, and he was out 
of humor with the heroine. 

Yet it was all perfectly natural that Mary 
Reid should prefer a gay young fellow of for- 
tune with the name of Reginald Fitzgerald to 
plain George Montey, who knew no more of 
‘society’ and the world than she did, and 
worked from morning till evening teaching in 
a school for seventy pounds a year. ‘The girl 
was but seventeen, and could not be expected 
to be pretty and wise in equal proportions. 
And in affairs where the heart is concerned it 
is doubtful if any amount of wisdom will save 
us from folly. Men of forty will love foolish 
pretty girls in preference to plain clever women, 
and still claim- to have more mind than their 
fellows. Our own conceit should prevent us 
from expecting girls to be more discreet. 

But Mary Reid was not a silly girl; on the 
contrary, she possessed far more than most 
girls the ability to manage her affairs wisely 
and well. She was entirely self-dependent; 
for excepting George Montey, whom she had 
known before her parents’ death, she was friend- 
less. Now she could no longer retain him as 
a friend. Her new lord was emphatic in his 
command that she should discard him. 


**] do not doubt this Montey is a good fel- 
low, and all that,” he said; ‘‘ but it’s absurd 
that he should be allowed to continue his in- 
timacy now that I have engaged myself to 
you.” 

‘‘But he is only a friend, Reginald —very 
old friend; and he has been very kind to me, 
and | think it would grieve him if I were to 
break off our acquaintance entirely.” 

‘* Perhaps yo. would rather give me up ?” 

Mary was silent. 

«It seems that you would rather annoy me 
than grieve him.” 

“You know that I love you.” 

“¢ Of course I do, or I shouldn’t offer to make 
you my wife. Don’t suppose I am jealous of 
the man—oh, dear, no!”’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald shot out his cuff and shook 
his hat a little on one side, pleasantly thinking 
of any one usurping his place in a girl’s 
opinion. 

‘*] simply say he is a man with whom I can- 
not associate, and with whom therefore I can- 
not permit you to associate if you still desire 
to be my wife.” 

‘“‘ He is worthy to be any one’s companion,” 
cried Mary quickly. ‘* He is clever and kind, 
and would offend nobody; and | am certain —” 

‘‘ Don’t be childish, Mary. | admit that the 
man may be everything that is charming; he 
may be able to stand on his head and say the 
Greek alphabet backwards; he may be a bless- 
ing to his grandmother, and carry washing to 
save her dear old legs; but he is not fit for the 
society in which you are to move.” 

They quarreled on this point and were 
reconciled, but Mary gave in. George Montey 
did not give Mary much embarrassment; he 
took his dismissal as ne would death from her 
hand —submissively. He helped her to pro- 





nounce his own sentence of banishment. He 
understood things as they were; he knew how 
plain and sober he was, how young and bright 
she; he had anticipated this end, and he felt 
as one struck down by a long-impending blow. 
That afternoon he loitered over his school 
duties when the time came to leave. It was 
the first time he had not hastened to be in 
readiness for her. She came into his class- 
room with assumed ease, and gave him her 
hand, both knowing it was for the last time: 
she withdrew her hand hastily, saying ‘‘ Good- 
bye” as though she was unconscious of his 
pain. Only his pale cheek betrayed the emo- 
tion he subdued; and she walked lightly away, 
leaving him quietly gathering up his papers. 

So lightly she tripped out into the sunlight, 
so heavily he stood in the deserted room. It 
was his first bitter moment of hopeless solitude. 
All happiness seemed to-go from him and with 
the sweet face. He looked at the door through 
which she had passed away, and then at the 
spot where a moment since she stood. ‘She 
will never touch this hand again,” he mur- 
mured. Bravely he tried not to think of him- 
self, and endeavored to fix his attention upon 
the papers. Usually he collected them with 
eager cheerfulness, as the last work of the day 
before the happy homeward walk; now it 
seemed to him that he should never finish the 
hateful task. 

Outside the sky was aglow with the setting 
sun. He thought of such evenings when his 
heart had seemed to reflect the calm glory. 
They were gone, and their like were for him 
to see no more. No more! He looked around 
at the gray walls, the dull ink-stained desks, 
the material of that work which had been a 
pleasure to him, and he sickened at the thought 
of returning to it on the morrow. Ah, then 
he must walk alone to schvol, and the spar- 
rows, with whom they together had made a 
crumb-acquaintance, must get a double share 
from his hand; and all the thoughts suggested 
by tree and flower and sky he must keep with- 
in his own silent heart. 

The papers were all collected, but he waited 
a while, sitting on a form in the shadow of the 
wall, that he might not overtake her. There 
was no sound but the monotonous ticking of 
the school-clock to disturb his reflections, and 
his memory recalled trifling thingsshe had said, 
and occasions when some little self-sacrifice of 
his had earned acknowledgment from the pretty 
eyes that were never again to look freely into 
his. ‘The sense of his love and utter loneliness 
moved him with compassion for himself, and 
he longed for the relief of tears. He put on his 
hat presently, and turned slowly to the old path, 
treading it for the first time alone and in sor- 
row. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was graciously pleased with 
Mary. He liked obedience in women; it was 
especially a virtue necessary in one who was to 
be his wife. Under his smile Mary soon shook 
the heaviness from her heart, which, for all her 
assumption of ease, lay there when she bade 
George Montey farewell. Soon she forgot all 
about the poor fellow as she listened to her 
present companion. 


Although Mr. Fitzgerald’s conversation re- 
ferred mostly to himself, he said little about his 
past life to Mary, nor did he tell her in what 
manner he obtained the money which enabled 
him to live at ease as becomes a gentleman. 
He was fortunate in his speculations on the turf 
—at any rate he never told of loss by these 
transactions; but it was impossible that he de- 
pended on hazard for his subsistence, or planned 
the future with no better security for the income 
it would necessitate. It was his intention, he 
said, to travel on the Continent for a few years 
after his marriage, which was to be performed 
as soon as his agent had concluded his business 
arrangements. The scheme was delightful to 
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Mary. She never questioned his honor even in 
thought, for perfect confidence was included in 
the love she bestowed upon him. 

He was professedly extravagant, and bought 
jewels and dresses for Mary, which she in her 
present position could not wear. It dazzled her 
to survey her treasures. 

“‘ Here are some more rings,” he said to her 
one day; “ put them away; you will wear them 
when we are married. Caught my eye as I 
was passing a jeweler’s—couldn’t help buying 
them.” 

‘* You are an extravagant spendthrift, and a 
dear, dear boy!” 

‘When I have money I must spend it. I 
shall be poor always until I have a little wife to 
take care of my money. By the bye, why 
shouldn’t you take care of it now? Bright idea 
—put these notes away with the other things, 
or I shall buy more rings than your fingers can 
wear,” 

The prospect of being useful to this man was 
more delightful to Mary than the wearing of 
jewels and glorious silks. She could hardly 
sleep for her anxiety for the safety of the wealth 
intrusted to her care. He gave her other notes, 
telling her he did so because of the pleasure he 
saw she had in providing for his future welfare. 

Not until he had procured the marriage- 
license did he withdraw her from school, and 
even then he could not fix the day for their 
union. That agent could not settle the affair 
definitely, but it would certainly be concluded 
before many days Mary was to hold herself 
in readiness. ‘The marriage would be strictly 
private, and they would depart immediately for 
the Continent. She had not been introduced 
to any of his friends, and she was as unwilling 
as he to expose herself and him to invidious 
remark by her ignorance of the etiquette of 
society. ‘The requisite manner she would ob- 
tain by copying her husband in their two or 
three years of travel. 

The excitement of preparing for departure, 
and the constant expectation of immediate 
marriage, occupied her mind, naturally divert- 
ing her greatly from other considerations. 
Nevertheless she was conscious that Reginald 
was unusually restless in those days; his agita- 
tion he attributed to business transactions, 
which women could not understand. He was 
flushed and excited when he announced that at 
length all was settled satisfactorily, and that he 
would call the following morning to take her to 
church, 

“You will have everything ready,” he said, 
‘so that when the ceremony is concluded we 
have only to call for your boxes on our way to 
the station.” 


He was no less uneasy on their way to the 
church. He spoke little, and kept back in the 
corner of the cab, glancing furtively to the 
right and left as they rattled through the 
streets. He looked up and down the road be- 
fore he stepped from the cab, and took Mary 
quickly into the building. ‘he last words of 
the ceremony were scarcely spoken when a boy 
ran quickly down the aisle and put a letter into 
Fitzgerald’s hand. He caught Mary’s hand 
and hurried her into the vestry, saying to the 
astonished curate: 

“If there are any papers to sign give them 
to me at once. A matter of life and death 
calls me away immediately.” 

He signed his name, threw down the pen, 
and went to the church-door. 

** All right!” said the boy, who stood outside 
the door. 

When the husband and wife were again in 
the cab Fitzgerald said: 

“Mary, I have given you to-day a convinc- 
ing proof of my integrity, and now, as my 
wife, it is your duty to obey implicitly my com- 
mands. Listen; this note tells me that I am 
accused of a crime.” 





‘* Crime!” 

‘Well, it is called a crime. It is said I have 
committed forgery, and at this moment the po- 
lice are pursuing me. I am entirely innocent. 
Do you believe me?” 

“Of course I do, my husband. But if you 
are innocent why do you—” 

**T will tell you,” he broke in; ‘I will tell 
you when I have time. At present my safety 
must be in flight. Every moment I waste jeo- 
pardizes my happiness. Now I believe the law 
cannot touch the money I have given you, nor 
the jewels and dresses; but that my accusers 
may not have the chance of extorting them 
from you by misrepresenting the means by 
which I procured them, I desire that you will 
at once leave your present lodgings, and take 
others in Fulham, say, or Brixton. And to 
avoid traces even through our marriage this 
morning, you must take the name of-— well, 
Fox; Mrs. Fox. Yes, that will do, Mrs. Fox; 
and keep your knowledge of my existence se- 
cret from every living soul. Go to the post- 
office at Brixton—yes, Brixton, Brixton, Brix- 
ton (he repeated the name emphatically, as if 
impressing it on his memory)—“ for letters 
from me addressed to Mrs. Fox. Remember, 
Fox, Brixton. I will send you the address 
where you shall presently join me, and where 
together, my dear wife, we may concert mea- 
sures for rebutting this foul charge. At pre- 
sent I could not with safety meet examination; 
it is a complication which I cannot now ex- 
plain; but of this be certain—/ am innocent. 
It is in your power to save me or to ruin me.” 

She took his hand in hers and said: 

‘You need say no more. I am your wife, 
Reginald; all you have desired I will do. No- 
thing on earth shall wring this secret from me. 
God grant it be soon no secret at all!” 

‘God bless you, my wife!’ said he; and, 
after looking carefully from the window, he 
opened the door without stopping the driver, 
and springing out, ran down a side street. 

The next morning the newspapers told how 
certain tradesmen and bankers had been im- 
posed upon by means of forged checks, pre- 
sented by a young man of gentlemanly exte- 
rior, member of a West End club, and of aris- 
tocratic connections; and before the end of 
the week Mrs. Fox, on her way to the post- 
office at Brixton, saw upon the notice-board of 
a police-station a portrait of her husband, with 
an offer of 10o0/. reward for the apprehension 
of Leonard de la Cceu’, a/ias Byshe Crawley, 
Spencer Malcolm, and the rest. 


Il. 


Koln, Schwartzenschweine Strasse, 
No. 14. 

“« My darling Mary,—This letter must neces- 
sarily be short, as I write in haste and in fear 
that this may fall into other hands than yours. 
I leave here as soon as your answer to this ar- 
rives—before, should you not write by return 
post. Let me know your address, and tell 
me if any incident has occurred since my leav- 
ing you which leads you to suppose that you 
are the subject of inquiry. I am in communi- 
cation with a worthy solicitor, who hopes be- 
fore long to be in possession of facts which will 
enable me to return and proudly proclaim my 
innocence. It appears that a villain, bearing 
a remarkable resemblance to me, has made 
himself acquainted mith my position and hab- 
its, and, personating me, has committed a 
series of atrocious frauds. Until he is run to 
earth I must keep out of the way, for so closely 
has he copied me in every particular that it 
would be almost impossible to disprove to a 
dense-headed juryman my identity with him— 
in his absence. How I suffer in this cruel 
separation from you, you only, who know me 
so well, may imagine. 

**T left without money, and am greatly dis_ 





tressed for the want of common necessaries, 
As soon as I obtain your address I will send a 
friend to you who will give you, as a pledge of 
his identity, the dear ring you gave me on my 
birthday. Ah, how I remember that sweet 
day, my darling! To him you will give the 
box containing the jewels, trinkets, &c., I gave 
you in my prosperity. I know you will make 
this merely temporary sacrifice to prevent your 
husband starving. In the present complica- 
tion of affairs I dare not even draw upon my 
banker. The bank-notes I will beg you to 
keep for me, although nothing now will tempt 
me into extravagance; but I beg that you will 
not attempt to change them. Unfortunately 
there is one amongst them which I reccived 
indirectly from the very man who has imper- 
sonated me and involved me in this unhappy 
dilemma; the number of the note may be 
known, and might lead to your apprehension 
as the accomplice of the wretch who stole it. 
Oh!”’.... (here several words were smudged 
and illegible) ‘‘to stem them; but the bitter 
tears will flow as I think of the unhappiness to 
which I, who love you so passionately, have 
brought you. I can say no more than farewell, 
my beloved wife. — Your unhappy starving 
Husband. 

““P.S. Have everything packed in wool and 
in a strong box. On no account attempt to pass 
the notes until I write.” 


A few days after Mrs. Fitzgerald received a 
second letter, brought her by a young man 
also of ‘‘ gentlemanly exterior:” 

Minchen. 

‘My dearest Wife, —The bearer of this will 
bring me the box. I am dying with grief. I 
have eaten nothing but bread and sausage since 
I left England—dear old England! My friend 
will give you the ring; but oh, return it, for 
though it is not, mayhap, worth more than 
eighteen shillings to you, it is more precious 
than my life’s blood to your poor sundered 
husband.” 


This silly, blind, infatuated little wife kissed 
the ring and put it in a letter that breathed 
only her sorrow for him, her words of comfort, 
her vows of eternal love and trust. And she 
took care that her flowing tears should not 
drop upon the paper to wound his heart with 
the knowledge of her wretchedness, 


(To be continued.) 








‘THE NEW COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


This is the house that Stewart built! 

These are the paintings that hung on the walls, 
The entries and stairs and the wainscoted halls 
Of the beautiful house that Stewart built. 


These are the servants, so slim and so tall, 

That waited in staircases, entries and hall, 

And were ruled by the cook that was master of 
all— 

The wonderful cook that was master of all 

Who lived in the house that Stewart built. 


These are the maidens all forlorn, 

Who gave up the men for the sake of the corn 

Prepared by that cook for them evening and 
morn — 

The most wonderful cook that ever was born, 

Who ruled in the house that Stewart built. 


These are the maidens, thousands by ten, 

Who gave up the corn for the sake of the men, 
Preferring to see in their own little pen 

Their brothers and cousins and dear clergymen, 
Who could not be received in that horrible 

den— 
The beautiful house that Stewart built. 
—Phila. Times. 
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A WAIL FROM SYRACUSE. 

This town seems to be pretty near an orphan 
this spring in circus matters.—Syracuse Stand- 
ard. 

THE MOST AWFUL YET. 

The prison-bird who passes his time in Sing 
Sing is something more than a night-in-jail.— 
Yonkers Gazette. 

PROFESSIONAL, 

With the exception of delinquent subscrib- 
ers, everything is about a fortnight earlier than 
usual this year.—Mew London Telegram. 


VAN COTT DISCOUNTED. 

Mrs. Maggie Van Cott says “ there will be 
more women in heaven than men.” ‘Tally an- 
other point on the future punishment side.— 
Danielsonville Sentinel, 


HORRIBLE INSINUATION. 

They say Dr. Mary Walker is learning to 
chew tobacco, which explains why she hasn’t 
been seen on the street for six days, and has 
all her meals sent up to her room. —/ort/and 
Sunday Times. 

INSPIRATION. 

The Stillwater, Minn., Zumberman thinks 
tramps, chopped fine, would make good fish- 
bait. 

POETRY OF THE HOUR. 
Now wield the girls the mallet-sticks 
With strange infatuation; 
And meanwhile play fantastic tricks 
With loudest cachinnation: 
Their mallets swing, the game to win, 
Regardless of the friction; 
Till suddenly one strikes a shin, 
And, though she struggles hard to grin, 
She shrieks her mallet-diction. 
-—Hackensack Republican. 





Ear Ly fruit catches the worm. This is re- 


liable.— Vorr. Herald. 


THE Czar hesitates about seizing Bessarabia. 
He is afraid it belongs to Mrs. Gaines. — 
Boston Soeiety. 


Tue Servians have occupied Sofa, What 
will the girls and their young men do Sunday 
nights ?—- Cincinnati Breakfast Table. 


“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” but it 
often collides with a man’s shins, which is a 
much sadder reflection.— Fu/ton Times. 


Tue American navy is to be reorganized. 
A chicken coop is to be built in one of our 
largest war steamers.— Avontkle- Herald. 


Wuat’s a hotel without homo ?— Unanimous 
conundrum by the lady patrons of Stewart’s 
late Hotel for Women.— Rochester Ev. Express. 


In respect to the memory of Earl Russell, 
the British lion will wear the usual badge of 
mourning on its tail for 30 days.—Avonik/e- 
Herald. 


A PRIZE-FIGHT between a man and a woman 
took place in Minnesota the other day. ‘This 
woman-fights movement is growing.— Kronik/e- 
Herald. 


THE position of baggage-master at this season 
of the year is one of solemn responsibility, in- 
voluntary profanity and unlimited perspiration. 
—Syracuse Standard. 








BEFORE a man delibritely makes up his mind 
to be a raskal, he shood examine hisself clusly, 
tew asertane if he ain’t better constitooted fur 
a phool.—/osh Billings. 


GEORGE FRANCIs TRAIN says PuCK is a great 
paper. ’Tis well, George Francis. For this 
speech we’ll allow six months more of life.— 
Phila, Kronikle-Herald. 


Ear RussE tt is dead. He died this time at 
10.50 o’clock last night, at Richmond. For 
obituary see the Evening Express, Friday, 
May 17.— Rochester Express. 


Wuat is the difference between a fashion- 
able hotel and the latest style hankerchiefs? 
Ans.: One has white boarders and the others 
have colored borders.—Vorr. Herald. 


An old Irishman watching a game of base- 
ball, was sent to grass by a foul which struck 
him under the fifth rib. ‘A fowl, wuz ut? 
Begorra, I thought it was a mule.” — Unknown 
Humorist of the Old School. 


ONE sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me, o’er and o’er, 
The Legislature now adjourns, 
And will be seen no more. 
— Phila. Bulletin. 


THE moon reflects from starry decks, 
On happy ones below, 
Who lean and wait o’er garden gate 
And whisper soft and low. 
Gowanda Enterprise. 


‘Paper, sir?” asked the newsboy. ‘‘ No, I 
never read,” was the blunt answer. ‘‘ Hi, boys, 
come here,” called out the gamin, “ here’s a 
man as is practicin’ for the jury! ’— Unidenti- 
fied Ex. 

“‘T am all for peace,” says John Bull, ‘‘so 
trot the Sepoys over here double-quick.” ‘I’m 
full of peace,” says the Czar, ‘but just be 
lively with those privateers and torpedo boats.” 
—Lowell Courier. 


‘TTeENNysoOn’s first ambition in life was to bea 
soldier. He did a braver thing. He wrote and 
published orginal poetry. Perhaps he killed 
more people too, who knows? — Syracuse 
Standard. 


A soy will make pretty good time when he’s 
sent down town for raisins; but give him a 
eoal-oil can, and you’d better put a mark on 
him, so as to identify him when he comes home. 
— Boston Society. 


As the eminent theologians left him no other 
place to go, Boss Tweed went to heaven and 
calmly awaits the coming of Beecher and the 
rest of the good men.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


A NEw JERSEY man, of an inventive turn of 
mind, undertook to accomplish the biblical 
feat of walking on water. He was found two 
weeks afterwards, but he was as dead as the 
late Julius Cesar, Esq.—orristown Herald. 


Hariz, the Persion poet, once remarked: 
“In every man’s heart is a chaplet of eggs, 
each of which contains a love. To break these 
eggs is required only the smile of a woman.” 
Very few Persian poets were Hafiz smart.— 
Norr. Herald. 


Just before the production of Fred. Mars- 
den’s “‘Clouds” for Miss Minnie Frye’s benefit 
at Washington, it is said that young lady went 
to the Congressicnal Library and asked to see 
a copy of that play. The scholarly Mr. Spof- 
ford blandly lugged out a folio edition of a 
drama of that name —author, Mr. Aristophanes, 
who lived something over two thousand years 
ago, and printed in large and comely Greek 
characters. Explanations ensued, and the slight 
error in chronology was set right.—/hilade/- 
phia Mirror. 





InN mailing newspapers be sure and put on 
postage enough. Many papets are destroyed in 
the post-offices because they have not been 
properly stamped. In mailing the New York 
Sun never put on stamps enough. Much good 
can be accomplished in a quiet way by follow- 
ing this course.-- Syracuse Standard. 


Copies of Jeff. Davis’s letter read at the de- 
dication of the Confederate monument at 
Macon, Ga., are sold in the South in frames at 
ten cents apiece. According to this valuation, 
the letters of Benedict Arnold and Mr. J. 
Iscariot should find a ready sale in the col- 
lapsed Confederacy at twenty-seven dollars 
apiece.—Vorr. Herald. 


Ir all the peanuts that are crunched and 
munched at American theatres and concerts, 
during the affecting scenes and the softest pass- 
ages, were placed in one heap, the pile would 
measure 1,492 miles in circumference at the 
base, and the apex of the pyramid would go 
through the sun and stick up a mile and a half 
on the other side-— Hawkeye. 


A MAN in Austin, Nev., remarked, ‘If I were 
Tilton I would not want to live. I would be 
like Judas Iscariot, and take a six-shooter and 
go off to some secluded spot and blow off the 
top of my head.” How ignorant those Nevada 
people are. It was Nebuchadnezar who went 
out with a six-shooter and shot the top of his 
head off.— Danbury News. 


A woman who had spent the greater part of 
the day in going to auction sales, concluded 
she would attend service at a fashionable church 
in New York on her way home. Wearied and 
worn out, she soon became oblivious to her 
surroundings, and was only awakened by the 
rustling of the congregation as they arose to 
receive the benediction. Seeing the minister's 
hand raised in the air, she waved her handker- 
chief at him, and said, ina clear voice, “ I'll 
take the green washstand, if you'll throw in 
the bowl and pitcher.” — Audrews’s Bazar, 


Jack GiLpert, of the Sunday Times, is a 
firm believer in the possibilities of the phono- 
graph. He looks. hopefully forward to the 
time when he can have Kellogg and Cary, 
Booth and Jefferson, with his beer. It will be 
this way, says Jack: ‘‘Here, you boy, glass 
beer and a pony Kellogg,” and if he feels par- 
ticularly blue—‘‘ Big schooner, Aimée and a 
pretzel.” ‘‘Beer drawn from the wood and 
free phonograph,” is his dream. — Phila, Mirror. 


Rev. JAsPER has two crushing questions: 
“If de sun do not move, why do Joshua com- 
mand it to stan’ still?” he inquires; and then 
he sits down and says, ‘‘ I’ll wait sixty year fer 
you to respondicate to dat!” And when the 
next astronomer comes along, he exclaims, 
‘“‘If de earth bees roun’, how does de anjils 
stan’ pon de foah cawners?” And then he 
smiles contemptuously and winks one eye in a 
slow and eloquent manner.— Unknown Ex, 


‘‘ INGoLpssy,” a fair, frail young man from 
the Flint River district, sends us a beautiful 
poem of which we can only afford space for 
one line, ‘1 would fly to the woods like the 
whip-poor-will.” He can’t fly, there’s no use 
talking or thinking about it; he might go ina 
balloon, but he never can fly like the whip- 
poor-will, if he tries all summer. However, if 
he writes any more poetry like that, we will see 
that he gets to the woods if we have to carry 
him there —Hawkeye. 


Mr. HitciLper went home the other night 
considerably intoxicated and afflicted with 
double vision. He-sat for some time with his 
sleepy gaze riveted on Mrs. Hilgilder, and then 
quietly remarked: “ Well (hic), I hope t’holler 
if you two gals don’t look enuff alike to be 
(hic) twins.”--- Unknown Ex. 
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’Tis sweet when the berries are ripe, 
And the lily pads bend ’neath the snipe 
To sit at your ease 
With your fair Eloise, 
And give the mosquito a wipe. 
—Wild Oats. 


Ir there is any serious trouble in Canada 
this summer, perhaps some of the Kanucks will 
feel like returning those friendly visits that a 
large number of Americans made to that coun- 
try while the draft was in progress in this.— 
Phila. Kronikle-Herald. 

In the last number of Puck there is a clever 
rap at some of the young writers of to-day, in 
a poem entitled “‘ Pup.” If there are any 
more of the same kind in the litter we should 
like to see them. The authorship is, of course, 
unknown. — Wild Oats. 

Hurrau for the Rockaway excursion, 

The Americus ringeth her bell, 

Hurrah for a seaside immersion, 

And a dinner at Remsen’s Hotel. 

Hurrah for the immaculate lily 

That smiles in the sun’s golden spray 
Hurrah for the white piccadily 
Which lives buta day. — Wild Oats. 


AN Illinois young lady was driven to suicide 
by a ‘‘ buzzing in her cars.”” Young men who 
are urging their suit with great persistence, 
should heed the warning contained in this item. 
— Boston Society, 

Hiks hitherward the season when 

‘The peach crop will erupt, 
That luscious fruit on which for months 
We have not Etna supped, 
What overflowing ecstasy 
Our senses will imbue, 
When thro’ some patron’s gen’rous act 
We'll lava crater two. 
— Yonkers Gazette. 
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MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


CERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 


COnNncERT 


Summernights’ Festival, 


AT GILMORE’S GARDEN, 
Thursday, June 15, 18765, 
In Conjunction with Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra. 
ADMISSION TICKETS, $1.00, BOXES, $6.00 and $4.00, 


may be obtained at box office, Gilmore’s Garden, and from all the 
members of the Society. 


Every Article guaranteed. 








APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. “The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage. 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London. ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.’’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert . 
Medical Society, &e. “Superior to Vichy and Vals.”’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of COMPANION TO THE BRIiIsH PHARMACOPAEIA. 
**Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.’”’ 

Cc. MacNAMARA. F.R. C.S., C.S. I., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda or Seltzer Water.’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. “Of gre: at value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & CO., 
& 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient- 


The Lancét. — ‘Hunyadi Ja- 
nos. — Baroti Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
Lewes that of all other known 

aters.’ 

TheBritishMedical Jour- 
nal. — “Hunyadi Janos. — ‘The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacions aperient water.”” 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin, ‘‘luvariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable,”’ 

PROFESSOR BAMBER- 
GER, Vienna, ‘1! have pre- 


scribed these Waters with remar- 





kakle success.”’ 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘‘! prescribe 
none but this.” 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
S, London. “ More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.”’ 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F. R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.”” 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE ‘TRAVELLING 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of ‘He APpoLLinaris Co. 
(limited), London. 


Fre@’k De Bary & Co., 
41 & 43 WARREN Sircet, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper. 


PUBLIC. 





PORTRAITS 
_ Mad’son Square, 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building. 


NASSAU ST., N. Y. 





NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, 
Street, at full price. 


Yo. 13 North William 








GOVERNOR Rice, of Massachusetts, is not 
slow to grab hold of the situation. A few days 
after the Boston G/ode changed from an eight- 
page Republican paper to a four-page Demo- 
cratic sheet, the Governor issued a proclama- 
tion appointing April 11th as a day of fasting, 
humiliation and prayer.— JVorristown Herald. 


THE dispatches assure us “‘ the President is 
not afraid or disquieted.’’ Such assurances are 
needless. ‘The President has shown all along 
that he is not atimid man. His past life has 
shown that he is not deficient in courage. No- 
body expects him to be afraid. We don’t want 


+him to get frightened. We want him to get 


mad. Mad. Mad as thunder.—/Hawkeye. 


WE record with professional pride that the 
Buffalo Express predicted that Stewart’s Hotel 
for women would be a failure, seven years before 
Stewart was born. At least the “xpress says so, 
and the rotundity, the grasp, the reach, the 
depth and hold and breadth of beam, the alti- 
tude, the expansive proportions on general 
principles of such a lie is simply beautiful to 
contemplate.— Rochester Express. 


AxsouT the time a boy begins to think his 
mother doesn’t know enough to select’ his 
clothing for him is a dangerous period in his 
history. If she has energy and muscle he can 
yet be saved.— Free Press. 





PORTRAITS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 
ELEVATO R. 


$S 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 
Imperial Austrian Vienna City 


00 Florins Government Bond, 


which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 


until each and every bond is drawn with a larger or smaller 
Premium. Every bond must draw a prize, as there are 


NO BLANKS. 
~The three hizhest prizes amount to 
200,000 FLORINS, 
50,000 FLORINS, 
10,000 FLORINS, 
and Bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must draw a 
Premium of not less than 
130 FLORINS. 
The next drawing takes place on the 
FIRST OF JULY, 1878. 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of July, is en- 

titled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that date. 
Out-of town orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and in- 

closing $5 will secure one of these bonds for the next drawing. 





wien 


For orders, circulars or any other information, address: 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING C0., 


185 Chatham Square Bank Building, N. Y. City. 
KsTABLISHED IN 1874. 
N.B.—I: writing, please state you saw this in the English Puck. 


WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As- 





sociation? Five Reasons. 1st—Because they originated the use 


of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 
without a single accident or failure © 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 
the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 
city recommend their patients to them. s5th—Because they make 


the gas fresh every day. No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 
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PUCK’S 
Pictorial Departament 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

















Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 
tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 


able rates. The 


Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 


in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 





to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JosepH Kerrier is in personal charge 
of the department. 


| Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
| 13 N. WILLIAM ST., 


NEW YORK. 
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‘THE ONLY PURE AND' RELIABLE, 
Owes its great reputation to the happy proportions of its ingre- 
dients, which have constituted it an unapproachable and indis- 
pensable remedy for constipation, indigestion, obstruction, piles, 


GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 


chronic disorders of the stomach, liver and bowels, gout, pleth Fifth 
and rash of blood te the head, hypochondria, melancho —o 174 Ave., 169 Broadway, 
tude, impurity of the blood and skin, eruptions or blotches. Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Coerianpr Steer, 


Sir Henry Thompson and Baron von Liebig certify to its incon- 
testable merits. 
Dose, one or two wineglassfuls every morning. Particularly 
—e for the spring of the year. 
old everywhere and by the Agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 37BeaverSt., N.Y. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 
. 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


¢ffer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 











WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 


EsTABLISHED 1838. 





THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 


PAD ES 00 er8et.....0.cccvescccsccecccccccccscccs $3.00 to $10.00 
SUITS 00 Order....ccccccccccccceccce- eseccccces $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order.........scccccccccsee ove $12.00 upwards. 








At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 
in front of Cable’s Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 


And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 





Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass, 


No. 10 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 








PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878.’ 


The most remarkable ever published. 


CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 


PRICE, i5 CENTS. 





For Sale Everywhere 


PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 








ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers “Puck” 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. New Yorx. 
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ailing salesman smiles no longer. A piece of 
lace is missing, He yells out * Thief!” 
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